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THe party again proceeded in search of the promised dvo. A vio- 
lent storm came on; and when wet through, they were happy to 
find shelter under the projection of a rock, which just admitted the 
body of a man lying flat on the ground beneath it. When at last 
the 400 was found, it was occupied by two huntsmen ; but this was 
rather agreeable than otherwise to the two new comers, who availed 
themselves of their guidance towards Bergen. They were wet 
through, and from the smallness of the hut, compelled to lie almost 
one upon another, yet they did not for a moment regret their 
journey. At half-past two in the morning they rose, took a little 
food, and again set forward. Seven miles they went ina fog that 
would not allow them to see ten yards in advance ; and frequently 
their way was over a frozen inclined plane, where a false step 
would have been fatal. Sometimes the ice broke under the weight 


.of the horse and its rider; but amidst all their troubles, they 


thought themselves happy in having a guide they could depend | 


upon. When the mist cleared away, they found that the scenery 


around them was more varied and beautiful ; diversified with cata- 
racts and extensive lakes :— 


‘ Everything conspired to stimulate feelings of hope and interest, 
which had never flagged, when, suddenly, at nine o’clock, a glacier 
burst upon our view. We were descending into a valley. A dark 
mountain rose above us, and a cataract rolled down its cleft, un- 
even side. A crown of ice reposed in grandeur on its summit, 
two thousand feet above. The thickness of the glacier was some 
hundred feet; the edge of its upper surface appeared quite even. 
Its extent was said to be ten English miles. The effect was truly 
imposing. In Switzerland, the glaciers are viewed from spots 
above, or on a level with them; here they stand on vantage ground. | 
Their position enhances the sentiment of terror they are calculated 
to inspire; while their enormous extent, far beyond the limits of | 
sight, affords ample scope to the imagination.’ 





As they advanced, they came to a succession of bare granite hills, 
which extended about ten miles, adding yet the force of contrast to 


the beautiful scene that was to succeed :— 
* Without the least warning or expectation, we came to the edge 
of a mountain, and saw the termination of our labours. The delight 
we felt was ecstatic. The sun shone upon the valley stretched out 
three thousand feet below. At an angle formed by the meeting of | 
a double chain of hills, four cataracts pour their waters from ditfer- 
ent elevations, into a river which seeks the. neighbouring fiord. | 
- For four days we had not seen a tree, A whole forest now lay | 
before us. -In the valley, the Lilliputian haymakers were tossing | 
about the grass in all the short-lived gaiety of a northern summer. | 
The church and parsonage smiled upon the scene. The most beau- | 
’ tiful fiord in Norway expanded itself to our view. On the other | 
side, a ridge of mountain rose’perpendicularly to the height of per- | 
petual congelation. Their snow-clad summits now appeared beau- 
tiful, because distant from us, and formed a contrast with their 
richly-wooded slopes and the fertile valley. A descent of seven 
miles occupied two hours and a half. . At the parsonage 
(of Ullensvang) we were received with primitive hospitality. The 
priest (by name Hertzberg, a provost of the Lutheran church) was 
absent, but his wife welcomed us cordially.’ 


Reader, we could leave our adventurous friends on the trackless 
mountains ; but, having conducted them in safety to Ullensvang, we 
are tempted to observe that it appears somewhat doubtful whether 
the rein-deer were such utter strangers to mankind, or whether the 
pass had been so decidedly unattempted as they were disposed to 

* Letters from the North of Europe ; or a Journal of Travels in 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, and 


Sarony. Py Charles Boileau Ellivit, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service ; 
of Queen's College, Cambridge ; and Member of the Royal Geogra; hical 
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believe. They endured the hardships of the enterprise so cheerfully, 
that we would willingly gratify them by joining in this belief; but 
though untrodden by men who record their labours, it does appear 
very evident that huntsmen and herdswomen were well acquainted 
with it. Qollah professed to have succeeded in crossing this pass. 
That may be doubtful: the travellers may have been the first that 
actually crossed the whole distance; but that the place was exclu- 
sively in possession of the rein-deer is not easy to believe, when our 
author enumerates fourteen persons encountered by the way, and 
shews that women were in the habit of residing there for months 
together. It was, nevertheless, quite new enough to be a very inte- 
resting enterprise ; not the less bold because all their steps were 
not previously untrodden, and certainly not the less agreeable on 
that account, as their anxiety to reach the 4oos at night sufficiently 
testifies. 

‘ Norway,’ says our author, ‘ is in a state of demi-civilization : 
a century behind Sweden, which is a century behind Denmark, and 
at least another century behind France and England. Nothing 
marks this more strongly than the degraded state of the women, 
who are regarded as convenient appendages rather than as com- 
| panions to the men. Among the lower orders they perform the 
| hardest work. In the higher rank their duty is to minister to their 
_lords. The word lady is not known. When a gentleman introduces 
| his wife, it is with two words, © my wife.” This unqualified brevity 
| grates on an English ear; and the impression of severity thus con- 
| veyed is not diminished by observing the laconic speaker throw 
_ himself carelessly into a chair, with a pipe in his mouth, while his 
wife waits on her husband and his company. The Norse ladies 
claim the exclusive privile.e of attendance on strangers. The mis- 





tress of a house seldom sits while her guests are eating. She 
changes their plates, and acts in every respect as a servant. She 
speaks when she is spoken to, and does as she is bidden. The 


custom at first quite deprived me of the pleasure of my meal; but 
it appears that the women are as happy as they desire to be: and 
though an Englishman may wish it were otherwise, he must conform 
unobtrusively to the custom of the country.’ 


Of the Storthing, or representative assembly, Mr Elliott says— 


‘ After the labours of the day, the members dine together in a 
arge room on the first floor of the hotel in which I lodge. The 
table is laid out neatly, but not sumptuously, and decorated with 


| flowers, a simple and beautiful substitute for the silver ornaments 


of more luxurious countries, The constitution is purely democratic. 
Abhorrence of an aristocracy is carried to such an extent, that only 
three of the ancient nobility are left in Norway, and their titles will 
die with them or with their sons, . . , . . The commerce {of Ber- 
gen] consists chiefly of lobsters and timber, The fishery off the 
coast is very extensive, and many thousand lobsters are shipped 
weekly, during the season, for London, They are all bought by 
anticipation, so that not one can be obtained at Bergen. The 
fishermen receive here a sum of money equal to a penny for each 
fish, and on their arrival in London, the agent is paid three half- 
pence. The price appears small by comparison with the cost iu 
town, but a large deduction from the fishmonger’s profits is made by 
the loss sustained on those that die, and by the charges of freight, 

‘ Making this deduction, it is very probable that the profits of the 
fishmonger may scarcely, if at all, exceed the rate of a thousand 
per cent. Sometimes if the lobsters happen to run small, they may 
even fall short of that rate.-—It seems that the English are known 
even to their own countrymen, in foreign lands, by their want of 
courtesy.—The criterion, however, is not always a sure one. 
Speaking of a gentleman, whom he saw in Sweden, on board of a 
steam-vessel by which he went from Westeros to Stockholm, Mr 
Elliott observes,—* he looked proud, and seemed to regard the rest 
as his inferiors. The conclusion was, that he must be English,.”— 
In this instance, he was mistaken, but he considered this as only an 
exception to a general rule. “ You have no doubt observed,” he 
says, in another part of the work, “ that the English are universally 
respected, feared, and envied, in foreign countries, but never loved. 
Our countrymen are too conscious of their superiority as a nation, 
and frequently too little conscious of their inferiority as individuals.” 
In the course of a Conversation with the Count de Voyna, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador at Petersburgh; that nobleman said to him,— 





Society. 8vo. pp. 473. Colburn and Beatley. 


‘* I cannot approve of your social laws. You are proud and haughty 
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towards each other, and towards all. However intellectual, how- 
ever fascinating in conversation, if a man belong not to a particular 
coterie, he is not a desirable acquaintance. This lord has not 
received him, or that lady has frowned on him: or he has not admit- 
tance to Almack’s. Such a disaster is sufficient to keep a man of 
merit out of view. I cannot approve the system.” ” 


We have a curious instance of evasion of the law, in the following 
connivance of the Jews with the Russian police:—A number of 
Jews were found guilty, some years ago, of cheating the customs ; 
and as this tribe generally finds summary judgment, in all coun- | 
tries, all the Jews in Petersburg and Moscow were bidden to depart 
within forty-eight hours, The necessity of disposing of their pro- 
perty within that period subjected them to great loss, but they 
were obliged to submit. Their losses were not so great as to leave 
them altogether powerless. At Moscow, the law was modified, 
and the Jews were allowed to remain in the city forty-eight hours 
at atime, for purposes of trade. This was enough. They had 
little difficulty in coming to an understanding with the police offi- 
cers :—the letter of the law is punctually obeyed, and the Jews 
very obediently take a walk beyond the gates, every second day. 

The royal palaces of Petersburg are numerous, spacious and mag- 
nificent :—one, called the Winter Palace, is the largest royal resi- 
dence in Europe, occupying an area of 45,000 square yards. Ata 
village called Tzarskoe Celo, or the Emperor’s village, is a palace, 
of which one of the rooms is entirely walled with amber; and ano- 
ther, which is lined half way up with lapis lazuli, and has the floor 
inlaid with mother of pearl. Here the rooms occupied by Alex- 
ander, remain in the state in which he left them, and, according to 
our author, ‘cannot fail to be regarded with great interest.’ His 
hat and gloves are on a chair, his book by the door, and his pocket- 
handkerchief on the table. To certain individuals, no doubt, these 
memorials may be interesting ; but we believe that there are per- 
sons in existence whe could behold them with perfect indifference; 





or at least, with no other feelings than those excited by a contrast 
of life and death, without any personal reference to Alexander. 
On visiting the mint, Mr Elliott was not a little shocked at the 
indecent treatment of the workmen, who, as they withdrew to their 
dinner, were all searched to ascertain if they had any coin secreted | 
about their persons. At night, they are stripped, and their clothes 
changed, before they are suffered to depart. At the end of the 
year, the old clothes are burnt, for the sake of the particles of metal 


that may adhere to the surface of the cloth. 

The Russian houses are heated by stoves, which, however well 
designed for the more equal diffusion of heat, have the disadvantage 
of concealing the cheerful glow of the fire, which, to an English- 
man, seems scarcely less vivifying than its warmth. The windows, 
during the winter season, are doubled :-— 


* In the month of September, after a secession of fine warm days, 
the outer windows, which had been displaced during summer, are 
fitted in, and the interstices cau!ied with tow. A layer of sand, 
with a few handfuls of salt, is then strewed between the two frames, 
to absorb all the moisture; and the inner ones are secured so that 
no communication can take place between the cxternal and internal 
atmosphere.’ 


By these means, even in the severest winters, the temperature 
throughout every part of a Russian dwelling is kept up to 60° of 
Fahrenheit. The clothing worn in the open air is equally well 
adapted to the climate, and preserves them from its rigour so admi- 
rably, that, but for the nose, the fur-clad Russians would be per- 
eetly unconscious of the cold. The nose, says our author, is the 
only object of his solicitude. This is occasionally frost-bitten, and 
becoming perfectly insensible, its owner is not aware of the fact, 
till it is mentioned to him by some passer-by, who observes its 
unpatural colour. He then immediately rubs his nose with snow; 
and it gradually recovers itself: but if this remedy be long delayed, 
or, if he should approach the fire, the nose mortifies and falls off. 
Surely a people who have succeeded so well in defending themselves 
azainst the cold in general, might contrive some means of obviating 
this danger. Why not wear a mask of furs? Really it might be 
a good speculation for some English furrier, to take out a cargo of 
fur masks and nose-caps. If an Englishman should be suddenly 
caught by the winter, in Russia, he may be frozen to the bone, 


before he can make his escape; for he is not a free agent. He 
must-three times advertise, in the public papers, his intention of 
leaving the country, before he can obtain permission to depart. 
This ceremony occupies nearly a fortnight ; and a passport is not 
to be had, till it has been duly performed. The system of espionage 
is carried to such an extent in Retersburgh, that the government is 
immediately informed of the movements of a traveller. Every 
laquais de place, says our author, is in the pay of government; he 
keeps a regular account of your procecdings, and most travellers 
might find a more correct journal of their residence there, depo- 
sited with the police than in their own writing-cases. He mentions a 
gentleman who was xrrested and detained at the frontiers, * because 
the Police understood that he lived much alone, and wrote a great 
deal. The inference was clear: he was plotting against the state!’ 

Having reached Hamburgh, on his return home, our traveller 
thought himself happy in meeting with an extra steamer, which 
enabled him to proceed without delay. But he found it not only 
an extra, but a very extraordinary steamer, which was unprovided 
with steam. There were neither coals nor provisions euough on 
board to meet the demand occasioned by a brisk opposing gale ; 
and the vessel and its crew were for some time ina critical situation. 

Mr Elliott’s volume offers as pleasant a vehicle for travelling 
over the north of Europe, without leaving the fireside, as the reader 
need desire: it is warm and well-lined, ancl govs at an casy pace, 


which quickens the spirits, and causes no fatigue. 


HOW TO DRESS HAPPILY, &e. 





Sik is a favourite material for various articles of dress, in all ranks 
of society; its soft texture, its elegant drapery, its glossy surface, 
which gives additional beauty and brightness to the colours bestowed 
upon it by the dyer,—all conspire to renter it desirable ; and the 
moderate price at which it has been manufactured of late years, 
has made it more easily attatuable than it was in the times of our 
ancestors. Silk is now in such general use, especially among 
females, in all classes, from the queen and the countess, to the cook 
and the scullion,x—that we mey well be surpriscd at the nuobers 
and industry of the little worm that supplies the raw material ; but 
we knew not till this moment how great reason we had to cungratu- 
late ourselves upon this increase of what we had hitherto considered 
merely as an clegance and a luxury, It seems that the busy 
little worm is not only a clothier, but a spirit-merchast, to the 
human race; and that we are indebted to its exertions for 
some of the happiest hours of our lives. We are serious, 
Reader. If you doubt us,—opén the Time’s Telescope for 1832; 
turn to the 86th page of that division, entitled ‘ Notes of a Natur- 
alist,’ and there you will find the following paragraph, written by 
one whose name in matters of natural history,—is of some 
authority :— To prevent the gloom and melancholy proverbial to 
this mouth, the best thing is to defend the skin from chill and damp 
by proper clothing, and to scize every favourable glimpse of sun-shine 
and dry weather to be out of doors, The power of electricity over 
the whole body is well known; in fact, we can never enjoy 
health nor comfort, without a proper portion of it in the system. 
When this portion is deficient, we feel languid, heavy, and low- 
spirited, and we very foolishly pronounce a libel on the blood, which 
is quite innocent, while we never suspect the damp atmosphere for 
robbing us of our electricity. Yet so it is. In dry weather, whe- 
ther it be warm, cold, or frosty, we feel light and spirited, because 
dry air is a slow conductor of electricity, and leaves us to enjoy 
its luxuries. In moist or rainy weather, we feel oppressed and 
drowsy ; because all moisture greedily absorbs our electricity, which 
is the buoyant cordial of the body. ‘To remedy this inconvenience, 
we have only to discover a good non-conductor of electricity, to 


is so excellent a non-conductor, that the thunderbolt, or the forked 
lightning itself, could not pas through the thinnest silk handker- 
chief, provided always that it be quite dry. Those, therefore, who 
are apt to become low-spirited and listless in damp weather, will 


all cordials.’—In these same Notes of a Naturalist, page 95, we 
fin! a quotation from an anonymous tract, published by Crouch in 
1703, calculated to throw light upon the long-disputed question 
of the migration or winter torpidity of birds. All difficulties are 
reconciled by the suggestion that they retire to the moon. Now 
if a sclf-moving vehicle could be constructed sufficiently light to 





prevent its escape from the body; and this we have in silk, which. 


find silk waistcoats, drawers, and stockings the most powerful of 
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fallow such a guidance, by attaching it to the leg of one of these 
travellers, it might be made to convey some ingenious tourist to its 
winter retreat, who might dispense to the world much lunar infor- 
mation. Unfortunately, Mr Rennie could not afford room for more 
than the postscript of this tract, which he thinks likely to amuse 
his readers. We very much suspect that the whole tract would 
afford entertainment. The famous Bishop Wilkins, who wrote upon 

- aérial travelling, seriously entertained the notion of a bird equipage 
to the moon. 


PHILOSOPHY OF IMPRISONMENT. 





THE State prison at Sing-Sing, in the State of New York, is an 
establishment adapted for the confinement of one thousand male 
convicts. It is situated on the back of the Hudson river, and is well 
coustructed of a coarse grey marble or limestone. Every prisoner 
is lodged at night in a separate cell, well ventilated, lighted, and 
warmed in winter by means of heated air. The cells are so con- 
structed, that a whole row of from ten to fifteen are locked and 
bolted by the turning of one key; thus to save labour and prevent 
mistakes. Whatever may-have been the previous condition in life 
of the convicts, the moment they enter the prison they are al! 
clothed, lodged, and fed alike. Abundance of everything is supplied 
and all the means of cleanliness and medical attendance; but 
nothing is wasted. It may be supposed that the building of the 
prison, and its maintenance, must have caused a very heavy expense. 
No such thing! At its first origin some hundred convicts were 
located in wooden huts, on the site of the prison, under the care of 
a few soldiers. Sume directors gave them instructions for the 
quarrying and cutting of stone; the other materials were brought to 
the spot, and the convicts Auilt their own prison; learning a new 
trade while so doing. Compare this fact with the building of the 
new Custom House and Buckingham Palace. There are at pre- 
sent, in the Sing-Sing prison, from six to seven hundred convicts, 
most of them Negroes and Irishmen, as the books shew; and inany 
of the others are criminals from the better classes of society. Ten 
sentinels only patrol the prison at night, every cell being open to 


their inspection, through a grating, on which the light of gas is | 


thrown. By day the convicts are all turned out at liberty, within 


the walls of the enclosure; which is formed on the site from | 


which the stone was originally taken. They then pursue their 


e e | 
various trades of stone-sawing and cu'ting, carpentry, shoe- | 


making, cabinet-work, smith’s-work, engraving, tailoring, and 
numerous other branches of art. They mannfacture all their 
own necessaries, and supply the public with a great quantity 
in addition ; in fact, it is a trading concern, producing some profit 
to the government. During their work, the convicts use all kinds 
of tools, but their only guards are some twenty men, armed with 
musquet and bayonet, and a few overscers of the works, whose 
business it is to see that they do not speak to each other, a matter 
altogether prohibited ; their communication being only through the 
overseers. This is strictly enforced; and though they work on the 
water’s edge, and many of them are quarrying beyond the prison walls, 
an attempt to escape is of rare occurrence, though surrounded with 
a woodland country. The reason is, that the people at large are 
interested in the public security, and they could scarcely meet with 
an individual to connive at their escape. The public are admitted 
at all times to survey the prison, on the payment of one shilling 
sterling, as a fee, the only fee ever permitted, and that only to pre- 
vent the influx of people from idle curiosity. When a convict is 
discharged, he has no fees to pay ; but in the dusk of the evening 
he resumes the habiliments in which he first entered, and with a few 
dollars in his pocket, sets forth to some distant place, to resume his 
duties as a free member of society. Let the comparison be made 
with the prisons of England! But this was not my object in stat- 
ing it. I would simply ask, why English paupers cannot be made 
to do all that is done by American convicts. 

The government works of England are at present miserably 
executed, and though higher paid for, considerably below the 
average of those belonging to individuals ; and a government dock- 
yard is the last place that any new invention reaches, unless per- 
chance it be some contrivance for the destraction of human life, or 
infliction of human misery. Congreve rockets met with ready 
attention; but the inventor of the tube-constructed vessels, for 
preventing a ship from sinking, is utterly neglected. It was not 
till after every petty ship-chandler in almost every port of England 
possessed a share in a steam-boat, for the purpos:s of profit, that 
steam-boats were patronized by the government. Why is this ? 
The nation’s hirelings are the creatures of interested appointment. 


A responsible government, really working for the nation’s good, 
would take the lead in arts and science. A school of invention 
would be established, and new sources of industry struck out, con- 
ducing to the increase of the national stock of happiness.— From 
the § Rights of Morality, by Junius Redivivus.’ 








SPECIMEN OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ARCHBISHOP 
LAUD. 


Tue Rev. and Learned Alexander Leighton, Doctor of Divinity in 
the two universities of St Andrews and Leyden, was arrested by 
many ruffians belonging to the Court of Star-chamber, who dragged 
him with force and violence to Laud’s house, where they told him 
he was to be examined, Laud being then at home; but, instead - of 
that, they carried him through a subterraneous passage, to a place 
| not opened since Queen Mary’s bloody reign ; from whence, having 
fettered him there with heavy bolts, they hurried him to Newgate, 
where in the entry his wife was almost killed; he was there cast 
into a nasty dog-hole full of rats and mice, with no other light but 
from the uncovered roof, with no meat from Tuesday night till 
Thursday noon. In this doleful place and plight they kept him 
| fifteen days, suffering none to come at him, not even his wife, in 
all that time. Four days after his commitment, Laud’s officers, or 
rather ruffians, came to Dr Leighton’s house in Blackfriars’, under 
a pretence of searching for books. Here they laid violent hands on 
his poor distressed wife, and used her with so much inhumanity as 
is a shame to express. They rificd every one in the house, and held 
a cocked pistol to a boy’s breast, not above five years old, threat- 
ening to kill him if he would not discover where the books were ; 
at which the poor child was so frightened, that he never recovered 
afterwards. At last, they carried off all the Doctor’s books, house- 
hold goods, furniture, and wearmg apparel. During his confine- 
ment, he alinost pined away, and was so ill that an attorney and four 
physicians certified his case to be desperate. Yet, absent and sick, 
he was sentenced to undergo the dreadful punishment, of which 
we have an account, as follows, in his own petition to the Par- 
liament :—* This horrid sentence was to bé inflicted with knife, 
fire, and whip, at and upon the pillory, with ten thousand pounds 
fine; which some of the Lords of the Court conceived could never 
be inflicted, only that it was imposed on a dying man, to terrify 
others. But Laud and his creatures caused the said sentence to be 
executed, on the 29th of November following, with a witness. For 
the hangman was animated with strong drink all the night 
before, in the prison, and with threatening words to do it 
cruelly. Your petitioner’s hands being tied to a stake, besides 
all other torments, he received thirty-six stripes with a treble 
cord ; after which he stood almost two hours in the pillory, in 
cold, frost, and snow; and then suffered the rest, as cutting 
off tlie ear, firing the face, slitting up the nose.’ Here the clerk of 
the House of Commons, when the petition was reading, was ordered 
to stop; and when he was going on again, he was ordered to stop a 
second time, till the auditors recovered themselves a little, for the 
House was melted down with tears, tenderness, and compassion. 
The petitioner proceeded : ‘ He was made a theatre. of misery to 
men and angels: and being so broken with his sufferings that he 
was not able to go; the Warden of the Fleet would not suffer him 
_ to be carried in a coach, but hurried him away by water, to the fur- 
ther endangering of his life. And on that day se’nnight, the sores 
upon his back, ears, nose, aad face, not being cured, he was again 
whipped at the pillory in Cheapside, and there had the remainder of 
the sentence executed, by cutting off the ear, slitting up the other 
side of the nose, and branding the other cheek. My hand trem- 
bles, my heart bleeds, I can go no further.’ The parliament, nemine 
contradicente, voted Dr Leighton six thousand pounds, and made 
him warden of that prison, where he so long lived in loathsome 
confinement.—The Doctor was well known for his learning and 
other abilities: but bis long and close confinement had so impaired 
his health, that, when he was released, he could hardly walk, see, 


or hear.—{From a curious and seasonable little book, entitled 
The Seventeenth Century, a Beacon to the Nineteenth.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We shall insert with great pleasure the letter of M. L. G. on the subject ef 
Children and Pestatozat. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


He have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
pr.ce, ONE PENNY. 
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~ MISCELLANIES. 


— It is reported that M. Laporte is in treaty: 
for a lease of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Mrs Giover.—In our Playgoer of yester- 
day, the name of this lady was accidentally 
omitted, when speaking of the merits of the 
performers in the new piece at the Olympic ; 
an omission which must have struck those who 
witnessed her excellent acting as glaringly in- 
vidious, and which therefore we are anxious 
to repair. 

CATHERINE oF Cieves.— The new tragedy 
to be performed this evening at Covent Garden, 
is a translation from the French of M. Dumas. 
Its French title is Henry III; but as the trans- 
lator (Lord F. L. Gower) has made the cha- 
racter of Henry less relatively important than 
it is in the original, he has thought it better to 
substitute the name of Catherine. 

Cepars on Lesanon.—There is a remark- 
able fact mentioned by M. de la Roque, with 
respect to the cedars of Lebanon, which on 
their native mountains, as soon as the winter 
snows begin to fall, change their irregular dif- 
fusion of branches into a regular uniform 
pyramidal cone; but as the snow melts with 
the return of spring, they again spread out 
their boughs. 
cedars of this country have similar habits.— 
Time’s Telescope for 1832. 


Earty Epucation.—The greatest enemy 
that we have to combat, in the education of 
children, is self-love; and to this enemy we 
cannot give attention too early. Our business 
is to weaken it, and we must be careful not to 
strengthen it by indiscriminate praise. Fre- 
quent praise is dangerous ; it encourages pride, 
induces a child to value herself as superior to 
her companions, and renders them unable to 
bear any reproach or objection, however mild. 
We should be cautious, even in the expression 
of affection, not to lead them to suppose that 
we are constantly occupied with them. ‘Timid 
children may be encouraged by praise, but it 
must be judiciously bestowed, and for their 
good conduct, not for persona! graces. Above 
all things, it is necessary to inspire them with 
a love of truth ; to teach them to practise it at 
their own expense; and to impress it upon 
their minds, that there is nothing so truly 
great, as the frank acknowledgment,—‘ I am 


wrong. Be careful not to punish faults ac- 
knowledged. Children love to be 


treated as reasonable creatures ; and it ts well 
to encourage in them that pride; it may be 
turned to good account. 


the child said—‘ You complain of me for tri- 
fles.’—‘ No habitual fault can be a trifle,’ re- 
plied the philosopher.— Madame de Lambert— 
Sur 0 Education d'une Jeune Demviselle. 


Mopes or Dressinc tus Harrn.—tThe pea- | 
sants of Russian Finland wear, their hair in a | 


very singular fashion: it is allowed to grow 


long in front and over the ears, but is shaved | 


close at the back of the head. The women 
fasten their hair at the top of the head, in a 
conical roll, and sometimes ornament it with a 
piece of coloured cloth. It is curious, says 
Mr Elliott (who describes this fashion in his 
Letters from the North of Europe) to observe 
the various modes which nations have adopted 
of wearing their hair. The Saracens wear it 
long ; the Chinese cut it from every part of the 
head but tne scalp, where it is cherished till it 


will form three queues substantially plaited, and | 
reaching to the ground ; the Hindoo holds only | 
one queue orthodox, and that a small one, by | 


which he hopes to be dragged up into heaven. 
The rest of the head is submitted to a weekly 
tonsure. 


the Hindoo allows the hair to grow 
Mussulman, inverting the Russiau mode, and 
adopting a style peculiar to himself, shaves the 
upper part of the head, and preserves a semi- 
circular tuft of hair behind. To these we may 
add the American Indian, who generously suf- 
fers one tuft to grow, hich is called the scalp- 


ing tuft, and which serves as a convenient han- | 


dle to the enemy, in possessing himself of the 
trophy of victory. 


Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, 
are to be add 


ressed) ; sould by Onwhyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 


Adelphi— Quarter 


MHEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the iy ate 2 Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Olympic—Queen’s—City—7 o 
fore Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s W ells—Half-past Six.——Cvburg—Quarter past Siz, 
The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 





DRURY LANE. 





We know not whether the | 


: A philo- | 
sopher reproaching a child for certain faults; , 


A Catholic priest, on the other hand, ! 
shaves only the little spot on the crown where | 


The | 


A New Musical Drama, called 


My Own Lover. 
Donna Julia ‘ - Miss Phillips 
Floretta P ‘ Miss Pearson 
Laura P ‘ - Mrs Humby 
Rosa . ‘ - « Mrs Orger 
Don Vincent D’Almanza . Mr Wallack 
| Signor Fernando . - Mr Farren 
Scipio ° - . Mr Harley 
Don Henry ‘ Mr Wood 
Carlo js : Mr Brindal 
Roderiquez pe . MrS. Jones 
After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 
called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 


Little Thumb . . 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) = Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. a ey with View “of the Ovre’s 
Castle.—1I. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
Tif. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle. —1V. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb's Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A8ina in distance.—VI. 


Miss Marshall 
Miss Baseke 
Mr Howell 








Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
| Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, | obaccovist’s, and Doc- 
| tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 


Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatree— 
XIV. Interior of the Kine’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 


XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 





| 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 





Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. | 


Lady’s Bed Chamber.’-—XI1. Woody Landscape, and | 


COVENT GARDEN, 


A New Tragie Drama, called 
Catherine of Cleves, 
Catherine de Medicis - Mrs Lovell 
Catherine of Cleves Miss F. Kemble 
Henry the Third Mr J. Mason 
Henry of Lorraine Mr Warde 
Paul Caussade Mr C. Kemble 





Lavalette . , . Mr Henry 
Anne D’Arquez Mr Abbott 
Du Halde Mr Mears 


La Chafelle ‘ ; : 
Saint Panu! 


Mr Irwin 
Mr Payne 


Acthur Miss Taylor 
Ruggieri Mr G. Beunett 
Marcel Mr F. Matthews 


A fer whieh, 
A Day After the Wedding, 


Lady Elizabeth Fieelove Miss E, Tree 
Colonel Freelove Mr Abbott 


To conclude with a New Grand Pantomime, ealled 


Hop o’ My Thumb. 
Little Jack . ; . Miss Poole 
Columbine Miss Davis 
Harlequin Mr Eller 
Clown . Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon ‘ Mr Barnes 
Lacquey patch ‘ . Mr F. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Seenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. Ogre’s Castle 

on Draig y Cav.—tIl Biazen Bridge over Dreg y 

Nan.—iV. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen. —V. Pont y Mo. 

nach, or the Devil's Bridgee— VI. Llwyu of Nannan, 

or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Cast'e.— VII. 

Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o° My ‘Thumb's 

| Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 


field’s Grand Diorama,—X VI. Painter's House and | Palace.— XI. Liyn Ogwen.— XII. Landscape and 
Grocer’s Shop—XVIL. Interior of Artist’s Room.— | Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.— XUL. Interior of 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— | the Pavilion at Charing Cross—X1V. Outside of the 


| Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon. 
light).— XV. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI.A 


Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- | Rural Farm, near London. — X VIL. Loeal Cosine- 


signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 
No.1. The Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 


Maria della Salute.—3. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 


gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at | 


rama—XVIIL. Gateway of the Public, House, the 
Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thundever 
at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in whieh 
Herre Cline will appear on the Tight Rope—XXI. 


Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— | lemple of the Genius of the Harp. 


18. The Piazza de San Maice. —9. The Ducal 
| Palace. 
| The Pantomime Every Evening. 
| To-morrow, Love in a Village. 
Friday, The Brigand ; The Bride of Ludgate. 
Saturdav, My Own Lover. 
Monday, Macbeth, 











ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 
The principal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messis Yates, J. Reeve, Hemming-, 
Buckstone, and O. Smith. 





After which, a New Pantumime, called 


| Harlequin_and Little 
1B0-Peep. 


Columbine Miss Griffi-hs 
Harlequin - Mr Gibson 
Paptaloon - Mr Brown 
Clown Mr Sanders 


| Whirligig . Mr King 


To conclude with 


The Bricklayecr’s Arms. 








SURREY. 
A New Dread, entitled 


The Vesper Bell. 


| After which. a New Comic Pantomime, called 


|. “Qld King Cole!” 
Columbine ; - Mile. Rosier 
Harlequin Mr Honner 
Clown ‘ ° . M.H.Grammer 
| Pantaloon Mr Asbury 


To conclude with a Drama, entitled 


Metempsychosis, 


The Principal Characters by Mrs W, West, Miss 
Scott, Messrs Cobham, Eltoa, D Piv, & Obaidiston. | Eurydice 


The principal Characters by Miss Scott, Miss Vin- 


cent, Messrs Cobham, Elton, Vale, and Williams 








vender, Birchin lane; CLAnKke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 


atrical Agent. lu Bruad court, Long Acre; Lioyp, 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; 
74 Drury lave, Ccrocr of Russe] cour: ; D. Hitton, 8 Fenton street, | enronville ; and Ly ail Bcoksellers and Newsmen. 


| The Local Cosmorama, (painied by the Mess 
| Gritves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
| the New London Biidge ; comprising the Views 
| of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bride, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
| To morrow, The School for Scandal. 
| Friday, A Drama, iu which Ms C. Kemble and 
Miss F. Kemble will perform, 
| Saturday, Cinderella. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Bu letta of 


The Chaste Salute. 
| Madame Thibaut - Miss Forde 


Colone! Derville Mr Horn 
After which, a New Burletta, called 


He’s Not A-miss! 
| Mrs Aldgate ‘ Miss Fitzwalier 
| Sophy . ‘5 . . Mrs Nicholson 


| Mrs Prettyman 
| Frederick Fitzallau 
| Guna ‘ - Mr J. Bland 
| Price Prettyman Mr Lision 
7" will be added, the Burletta of 
t ’ 
| Mrs Headly? Great Aunt: 
| Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 
| To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, eutitled 
Olympic Devils! | 
° . Madame Vestris 
Miss Forde 


QUEEN'S. 


| 

| An Historical Anecdote, from the French, entitled 

The Female Spy. 

| The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr 

| Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Nortoa- 

| After which, a Comedietta. entitled 

Throwing the Hatchet. 
To conclude with the PANTOMIME. 


Mrs Glover 
« Mr J. Vining 


| Orpheus 














35 Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
BERS’ Library, Oid Bond street; by CHarre.; 


Witson, iioyal Exchange; Tuomas, News 


BuckNaLtt, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TuRNOUB, 


louutnson, Library, Great Newport street; 


Harkts, Bow street; T.TisRNAY, 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNBLL, at the Printing Ufice, 5 Broad street, Golden square. 
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